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I think we may safely conclude that our early 
Friends were favored in an eminent degree with 
the spirit of understanding when they pondered 
the sacred pages, that their eyes were so opened 
bythe Divine Author of the book, that the inner 
and spiritual meaning was unveiled to their sight, 
and they were thus enabled to penetrate dee ply 
into the mind of the Holy Spirit. The i 
books were to them fountains of divine light and 
spiritual instruction, by which they were nour- 
ished and informed, till they attained the full 
stature of manhood among the living members 
of Christ’s body. 

Probably enough has been said to show that 
the early Friends were both individually and 
collec stively well versed in the Scriptures, and 
that they regarded this knowledge as the only 
safe basis on which any profession of religion 
could be built. 

We must now, therefore, briefly revert to the 
period at which my last paper closed. The gen- 
eral outlines of the religious and social condition 
of the church and the laity at the time of our 
Society’s organization were then sketched, and we 






















time as well as of reasoning. For, as my former 
purpose was to exhibit the necessity of a religious 
reform, by detailing the corruptions which had 
gradually crept into ecclesiastical administration, 
and their blighting effects upon the religious 
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must now pass to the next idea in the order of 
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perceptions and the practices of the people, from 
the earliest periods of Christian history to the 
epoch of George Fox, and was thus retrospec- 
tive; so my present design is to illustrate the 
relations which Friends professed to hold with 
the world in which they lived, and it is there- 
fore in chronological order, the present or cotem- 
porary idea, and is concerned with the consider- 
ation of the introduction and nature of the 
religious reform which Friends saw to be re- 
quired. 

No book has been written which seems to me 
to do full justice to George Fox as a reformer, or 
which ascribes to him the vast influence he ex- 
ercised upon the religious opinions of his own 
and of succeeding times. 

Martin Luther had many predecessors, whose 
views of Christian truth were as clear as his own. 
We are presented by D’Aubigné with a long list 
of pious and enlightened men, who had preached 
the great doctrines of immediate individual re- 
sponsibility, and of justification by faith in the 
righteousness of Christ, and some of them had 


sealed their doctrines with martyrdom. But 4 
George Fox had, strictly speaking, no predeces- q 


sors, and the reformation preached by him reached 
as far beyond that of Luther as Luther's did 
beyond the Papacy. Speaking humanly, his 4 
task was far more difficult than that of Luther. ' 
Luther had divested the truth of the outer and 

coarser wrappings in which, like a mummy, she 
had been shrouded, by those who did not wish 
even her general outlines to be recognized; 

whilst George Fox, at first single and unaided, 

had to dissociate her from the finer tissues and a 
shreds of the cerements which adhered more ; 
tenaciously to her lineaments, till the exquisite 
and pure original was exposed to the admiration 
and reverence of the people. 

When thus exhibited and compared with the 
description in the New Testament, conviction 
largely followed that the original form of the 
everlasting truth, previously hidden for ages, was 
once more presented to the eyes of the world. 
It was a revival of what had all along existed, 
but buried in the ruins of centuries. It was now 
once more, according to the beautiful simile of 
D’ Aubigné, “ like an insect full of life and glow- 
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ing with the most brilliant colors,” rising finn 
the dark chrysalis where it had been enclosed, 
apparently without life, to be displayed afresh to 
the world, and never again to be entombed by 
the artifice of men, or the devices of the great 
enemy of mankind. 

George Fox began his religious career as every 
other seeker after true spiritual religion must, by 


the diligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures ; and | 


with his mind thus deeply imbued with the 
truths contained in the New Testament, when 
he surveyed the religious aspects of the world 
around him, he found himself unable to unite 
with any of the existing bodies of professing 
Christians. He made no pretension to have dis- 
covered any new doctrine, or to have put any 
new interpretation upon the meaning of Christ’s 
teachings, but he believed that a follower of 


: ; ate ast 
Christ was required to make the Scriptural in- 


junctions the rule of his daily walk and conduct, 
and that sufficient provision existed in the dec- 


: : eres g 
larations and promises of divine assistance | 


contained in the Bible, to enable him to attain 


toa state of acceptance with God, without any | 
recourse to the instructions of a humanly con- 


stituted priesthood, and the intervention of an 
ecclesiastical system in which he saw nearly all 
the Christian churches of his day involved. He 
came to regard these as hindrances to the spirit- 
ual progress of men, rather than as aids. He 
perceived the means had utterly failed to secure 
the end they were professedly constructed to 
promote. The state of the people at large very 
much corresponded with that of the Church. 
Whilst the latter was corrupted with the accu- 
mulated worldliness of many centuries, the former 
were left in a state of almost heathenish rude- 
ness and spiritual darkness. It is to this declen- 
sion from the purity of the Gospel in their 
profession and practice, so prevalent, that Friends 
ascribe their separation as a distinct people. “All 
things,” says William Edmondson, characterizing 
the people of that day, “ were rough and rugged 
in the world, and the cross of Christ was foolish- 
ness and a stumbling-block to them.” Friends, 
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the simplicity of the written Word, aided by no 
outward institution, and relying in confident 
faith on the promised guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, they took their stand on the Rock of 
Ages, and however assailed by the storms of 
persecution and malice, they found the une shange- 
able promises of God fulfilled, that the gates “of 
hell should not prevail against it. 

They could not apply the Divine precepts to 


themselves, and accept the Christian require- 


ments of the New Testament as binding upon 
their own life and conduct, without being com- 
pelled to renounce the prevalent usages of the 
time. They were, therefore, driven to obey 


| literally the injunction, “ Come out from among 


them and be ye separate.” 

Modern history appears to me to present no 
spectacle more interesting than that of a small 
band of devoted men, chiefly obseure and pre- 
viously unknown, suddenly unfurling the great 
standard of primitive Christianity, and breaking 
down with the Trumpet of Truth the wall of that 
spiritual Jericho which the corruptions and 
heresies of sixteen centuries had been assiduous- 








ly building and strengthening. 

It was in the year 1647 that the first note of 
this bugle struck the ears of the people, and the 
Witness of truth in the minds of many respond- 
ed to it, and the foundation stone was laid of the 
Society of Friends. From that time forth the 
truth marched on, and many converts were en- 
rolled in the little band, till it swelled into an 
army large enough to alarm the rulers both in 
church and state. This event was the first in- 
treduction of a complete and radical reformation 
to the people, and by it George Fox pierced the 
drums of the Protestant clergy, as Luther had 
done that of the Pope’s emissary. 

It is not within the scope of my present paper 
to deal with the subject of Doctrine, nor were 
the first public professions of the founders of our 
Society so much connected with matters of doc- 
trine as of practice. They regarded themselves 
as commissioned to set an example to the world 
of Christian practice, rather than to promulgate 


therefore, felt themselves to be very much in the| any new doctrine, and their public ministrations 
same position that the first Christians did with | assumed therefore more the character of a protest 
regard to heathenism; and, like the first Chris-| against the moral and religious corruptions of 
tians, they had to shake off every worldly trammel | the people than of a doctrinal reform. This 
in spiritual things, to strike at the very root, and | protest was of a double character. It was a pro- 
sweep away both the ecclesiastical and practical | test against the prevalent corruptions in life and 
corruptions which encumbered religion. They | practice of the community, and against the wide 
were thus compelled, whilst coming boldly up to| and long-established departure from the purity 
the truth, to institute a new and purer allegiance, | of the Christian religion, as promulgated by 
and adopting no tradition, accepting no gloss,| Christ and his apostles. These are the two 
owning no man as a guide, and obeying no| leading features in the earliest labors of Friends. 
Doctor, Professor, or College, to reject everything | And I shall now endeavor to illustrate this from 
which would _interpose itself between them and their writings, taking the first chiefly from the 
the Scriptures, and the Divine illuminations of| collective publications of the Society, and the 
Him from whom the Scriptures proceeded, and | latter from those of individual writers of accredit- 
whose immediate guidance and inspiration they | ed authority. 

both believed and realized. Recurring, there-| The epistles issued by the Yearly Meeting 
fore, unencumbered by priestly intervention, to| form the most valuable book of reference on all 
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matters connected with the views of Friends | 
which we have. It contains the embodied reli- 
gious sentiments of the Society, and forms an 
authentic summary of its views in regard to 
doctrine and practice, which can be equalled in 
weight and authority by the productions of no| 
single author. No book atte of human pro- 
duction superior to this in its sound exposition 
of Christianity, and its pervasive spirit of love 
for the best interests of mankind. Turning to 
its pages, we find abundant evidence as to the 
character which Friends believed themselves 
called upon to sustain in the world. In the year 
1704, the Yearly Meeting expresses itself in the 
following manner: “ We are asa city set upon 
a hill, and many eyes are upon us, some for good 
and some for evil, and it is and ought to be our 
bounden duty and care, to answer the one, and 
frustrate the other. And as our adversaries 
have been hitherto disappointed in undertaking 
to blemish us, in principle and doctrine, so let it 
be the Christian care of all, both young and old, 
whom God hath blessed with the knowle dge of 
his saving truth as it is in Jesus, to disappoint 
those who are watching for our halting or drawing 
back again into worldly or fleshly liberty, which 
the enemy in this day of peace is seeking to 
entangle us again in, under the bondage of cor- 
ruption from which many in measure have been 
set free. Ob! stand fast in that holy freedom 
in every place where the Lord hath placed 
you. 

In the same epistle an anxious solicitude is 
expressed, that the children of Friends should 
be trained in the same Christian renunciation of 
the world’s vanities and allurements which they 
felt themselves called upon to make. “And 
parents are again reminded to continue their godly 
care and exercise, their just and due authority 
and command over their children, timely to re- 
strain them from the world’s corruptions and 
extravagancies, both in habit and language, be- 
haviour and conversation, that they may kee 1 the 
way of the Lord and walk uprightly therein.’ 

In the following year the same feeling is 
manifested. ‘And now, dear friends, as truth 
in all the branches of its holy testimony is dili- 
gently to be regarded and observed, by which we 
as a people have been distinguished from the 
rest of the professors of ¢ ‘hristiz unity, so it is our 
earnest desire, that above all things Friends hold 
fervent charity in the body.” 1705. 

That a true Christian was to manifest his alle- 
giance to his Divine Master by a life of purity 
and holiness, and that by no other test could a 
follower of the Good Shepherd be distinguished 
from the rest of the world, is an idea so con- 
stantly before the mind of the Yearly Meeting, 
that it is reiterated again and again, and a life 
conformable to such a profession is inculcated. 
We meet with it thus expressed in the year 
1731. “Ina fresh spring of Divine love which 
has been mercifully and comfortably extended to 
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us in this our annual smug by which our 
hearts have been affected together, and our 
spirits livingly engaged for the help, strength 
and encouragement of one another, in that holy 
way of truth and righteousness into which the 
Lord our God hath called us a people, we dearly 
salute you.’ 

Two years later the same idea is thus strongly 
enunciated: “In the love of Jesus Christ, our 
blessed Lord and Lawgiver, and in the fellowship 
of the gospel of peace and salvation, this our 
annual assembly doth tenderly salute you, earn- 
estly desiring that Friends every where, keeping un- 
derthe holy influences and direction of the Spirit 
of Truth, may be enabled to adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour by a righteous and exemplary 
life and conversation among men, and a firm and 
steady adherence to the sev veral branches of that 
Christian testimony which we have been called 
upon to maintain.” 1733. 

The farewell paragraph of the Epistle for 1729 
affords a beautiful illustration of the same pre- 
vailing sentiment. “ Finally, dear friends, ap- 
prove yourselves as the children of the light and 
of the day, in all holy and Christian conversa- 
tion among men, whereby God will be glorified, 
the inquirer informed, the weak strengthened, 
and the whole church edified and comforted in 
the Spirit of the Lamb, by whom the victory over 
the world, the flesh and the devil is obtained.” 

Multitudes of pass&ges like these might be 
adduced. They show clearly that Friends re- 
garded themselves as called to exhibit to the 
world the proof of their religious convictions, in 
a consistent life of purity and godliness, beyond 
that which the religious professors around them 
displayed. They belie ved that there was a sub- 
stantial reality in the Christian duty of bearing 
the cross, in taking upon them the yoke of C hrist, 
and learning of Him who was meek and lowly in 
heart. They concluded from what they saw 
around them, that though many might be called, 
few were chosen, and that to secure a place 
amongst the elect few, it was needful to depart 
very widely from the beaten tracks of the ordi- 
nary professors about them. And shall I put an 
inappropriate question, when I ask, if there is 
much difference between their circumstances and 
our own? Are we not in danger in these days 
when persecution has thrown off its coarser 
features, when the world has become polite, 
conciliating and deferential to professors of reli- 
gion, of imagining that the narrow way has be- 
come broader, and the road to heaven easier 
than it used to be? It may possibly be that as 
the world becomes more refined, intellectual and 
apparently religious, proofs of our faith and 
obedience may be required by still more delicate 
tests, in a sphere of spiritual life where the dis- 
tinctions may be finer, and concession may 


carcely seem more than harmless compromise. 
I think we have no internal evidence that the 
narrow gate through which our forefathers had 
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more extensive acceptance of Christian truth by 
the people who surround us. 
(To be continued.) 
micas 
From the Sunday School Times. 


CHRISTIAN COURAGE. 


A number of yotng men in college became of- 
fended with one of their teachers, and resolved 
not to recite to him on the ensuing day. As they 
formed but a small portion of the class, their re- 
fusal to recite would be but a small matter: their 
whole class must, therefore, be induced to join 
them. As the majority of the class were well dis- 
posed towards the teacher in question, one would 
think that it would not be practicable to cause 
them to combine to perform an act injurious to 
one to whom they were under no small obliga- 
tion, and in violation of the laws which they had 
pledged their truth and honor to obey. Yet the 
disaffected succeeded in inducing all the mem- 
bers of the class to unite with them except one. 
False statements were, of course, among the 
means used. 
with uny one, the assertion that all the class were 
agreed in the matter, and that the objector would 
stand alone, was successful. 


There was one, whom the malcontents did not | 


approach till they had gained over every other 
member of the class. 
the class would not recite on the morrow, and 


intimated their expectation that his conduct | 


would not differ from that of his classmates. To 
this intimation he did not see fit to reply. They 
then put the question, “do you intend to recite 
to-morrow /” 

“If I am called upon to recite,” was the re- 
ply. 
“Will you set yourself against the whole 
class /” 

“ No,” was the quiet and not at all satisfactory 
reply.” 

“ You will if you recite.” 

“JT don’t see that. WhenI entered college 
I promised to obey the laws.” 

“ A man can’t go in opposition to his class and 
remain in college.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“You will think better of it, and do as the 
rest of the class do ?” 


“T shall do as they do, provided they do| 


right.” 
“Do you think you ought to set up your opin- 
jon against that of your class ?” 


When other considerations failed | 


They then told him that | 


to struggle, has been in any way widened by the| will not outweigh the contempt and hatred of 


They left his room. He thought the matter 
over, but saw no reason for changing the ground 
he had taken. He was a professor of religion. 
He was bound to be loyal to the right, and that 
did not depend upon public opinion, or the vote 
of majorities. He saw that he might have to 

| Suffer reproach and abuse, and perhaps be com- 
| pelled to leave college; but none of those things 
moved him. 

In the course of the evening, a member of the 
class, a professor of religion, visited him. “I 
think,” said the visitor, “ you had better not dis- 
please the class.” 

“] had rather displease the class than dis- 
please God.” 

“Certainly; but it is a small matter—only 
one recitation. I know it is not quite right, but, 
under existing circumstances, we seem to be com- 
pelled to yield.” 

“ Circumstances never justify sinning, and a 
| small sin is as truly against God as a large one.” 
When it became known that one student of 
‘courage had refused to join the combination, 
| others regretted the step they had taken, and 
the result was, that without any effort on his 
part, the combination was dissolved, and the 
recitation went on as usual. The foiled lead- 
ers looked coldly upon him for a time, but the 
mass of the class felt their respect for him great- 
ly increased. For the remainder of the college- 
course, he was the most influential man in the 
class. 

It is a sad thing that there should be so great 
|a lack of moral courage among those who profess 
to be governed solely by the will of God. It is 
asad thing that so many professing Christians 
should so often refrain from doing that which is 

right, and should so often do that which is posi- 
tively wrong, from slavery to public opinion. 


x college.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 
| Some facts relative to the early settlement of 
‘riends in North Carolina, the emancipation 

of their Slaves, &e. 

The writer has recently come into possession 
|of an old manuscript which was found amongst 
the papers of a valuable Friend who deceased sev- 
eral years since. It was prepared by the Stand- 
ing Committee of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing (“ which committee transact business on be- 
half of the Yearly Meeting in suffering cases,”) 
dated on the 15th of the 10th month, 1808, and 


“] am not accustomed to set up my opinion |signed by Francis White, Clerk pro tempore. 
against any one; but I am accustomed to do| The manuscript is entitled “A copy of the infor- 
what I know to be right, or, at least, to try to| mation transmitted by the Standing Committee 


do it.” 


“T advise you,” said the leader of the mal- 
contents, very significantly—<I advise you te 


to Francis X. Martin of Newbern, in the 10th 
month, 1808.” 


From a letter atthched to it, addressed to F. 


go with your class, and not set up fora saint.| X. Martin, it appears that he had called upon 
You may gain the favor of the Faculty, but that | Friends “ for a sketch of the rise and progress 
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of our Society in North Carolina, the time of | 
their em uncipating their slaves, their persecu- 
tions under it, &c.,” and “also for something 
relating to John Archdale, Deputy Governor,” 
—but the letter states “ we have not found any 
account of him in our records, nor have discover- 
ed in whose hands his writings are likely to 
be.” 

From other sources we find that John Arch- 
dale was a wealthy and honest member of the 
Society of Friends, of © hipping Wycombe, in 
Buckinghamshire, Eng., who had become by pur- 
chase one of the eight proprietaries of Carolina, 
and who resided for several years in the colony, | 
during which time he occasionally addressed let- | 
ters to George Fox, some of which are still pre- 
served, (see Bowden's History, vol. 1, page 415.) 
In the year 1694 he was elected Governor, * 
the Proprietaries, to succeed Seth Sother, a co- 
proprietor, whose administration had given great 
dissatisfaction to the colonists, by whom he was 





“ De ace ‘ful Archdale,” as Bancroft calls him, 
(vol. 3, page 16) encouraged emigration, “ pledg- 
ed free lom of conscience,” acknowledged that 
the emigrants “should expect an enlargement 
of their native rights in the wilderness country,” 
encouraged friendship with the Indians, and pro- 
tected them from kidnappers. 
istration, “the fame of Carolina, the American 
Canaan, that flowed with milk and honey, began 
to increase,” and emigrants “ were allured to 
that region, that now stood circumstanced with 
the honor of a true English government, zealous 
for the increase of virtue as well as outward 
trade and business.” After an administration of 
about two years he returned to England, and the 
representatives of the freemen of the colony 
voted him an SS of thanks, in which they 
declared that, “by his wisdom, patience and 
labor he had laid a firm foundation for a most 
glorious superstructure.” He is afterwards men- 
tioned as having in the court of proprietors re- 
monstrated against the law establishing the 
church of England in North Carolina, and dis- 
franchising dissenters, which passed in 1704, 
and was repealed in: 1706. 

The Standing Committee further state in 
their letter, that “the information contained in 
the enclosed sketches has been collected from 
authentic accounts, and we are free that the 
substance thereof should be published in thy 
history, if thou thinkest proper.” It would be 
interesting if some of the readers of the Re- 
view could inform whether such a history was 
ever published, and whether it contains an al- 
lusion to Friends. 

The narrative states that George Fox, in 
company with William Edmundson, and sever- 
al other ministering Friends, sailed from Eng- 
land in the latter part of the summer of 1671, 


and after spending some time on the Islands of'| ternately at the 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, landed in Maryland in| for discipline was also held in Pe rquimans.’ 





! 
/any member of our Socie oty in seven years. 
deposed and banished from the colony. The} 


During his admin- |! 
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the esahasalonn of the year 1672, from whence 


George Fox went northward to New England, 
and William Edmundson passed through Vir- 


|ginia, in which province were a few of our 


Society, and came through the wilderness into 
North Carolina, having only one man in com- 
pany with him. Although the travelling was 
dangerous on account of the hostile disposition 
of the natives, and difficult from the want of 
roads to make their way through the wilder- 
ness, yet they were favored to pass unhurt, 
and, after havingspent one night in the rain, in the 


| woods, on account of having missed the path, 


to reach in safety the house of a member of 
our Society, named Phelps, {in William Ed- 
mundson’s Journal the name is Henry Phillips, ] 


| who had removed with his family from New Kng- 


land and settled on the south west side of f the 
Perquimans river. The Friend’s Sfoumty was 
much rejoiced at meeting them, not having seen 
The 


day of their arrival being First day, their neigh- 
. 5 


bors were collected together, and a meeting was 


held at the Friend’s house. Several of those col- 
lected “ appeared to have so little regard to de- 
cency on such occasions as to sit dowo in meet- 
ing smoking their pipes.” Notwithstanding, 
such was the power attending William Edmund- 
son’s ministry, that several of those present were 
convineed of Friends’ principles. The narrative 
states that this appears to have been the /irsé 
meeting of Friends held in North Carolina, 
After that, William Edmundson held several 
meetings in that vicinity, one of which was on the 
north east side of Perquimans river, at the house 
|of Francis Toms, [W. Edmundson’s Journal 
| has it Tems—Toms is probably correct] a justice 
of the peace, and member of the council, who 
was then convinced of our principles and joined 
our Society, and a meeting continued to be held 
at his house. For a more full account of this 
journey the reader is referred to the Life of Wil- 
| liam Edmundson, see Friends’ Library, vol. 2, 
| page 111; also for an account of his second visit 
to the same State, see page 123. See also Bow- 
den’s History, vol. 1, pages 409 and 417, which 
corresponds very nearly with the facts stated in 
this narrative. 

The narrative proceeds: “ Soon after this time 
George Fox passed through and visited the peo- 
ple in Perquimans and Pasquotank Counties, 
and a considerable number joined the Society.” 
[This visit occurred in the year 1672, see George 
Fox’s Journal, Philadelphia Edition, pages 458 
and 459.] It is probable that meetings for dis- 
cipline in these parts were established about that 
time, but the exact date cannot be ascertained 
“as the first minutes are not found.” [Were 
minutes kept at first?] ‘“ There was a Monthly 
Meeting in Perquimans, and one in Pasquotank, 
| which constituted a Quarterly Meeting, held al- 
two places. A Yearly Meeting 
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The Yearly Meeting cnationad to = held ton 
until about the year 1812 when the preponder- 
ance of Friends in the western part of the State 
caused its removal to New Garden, where it had 
been held alternately with Perquimans several 
years previously, and it has since been continued 
to be held there. 

We believe its minutes are still preserved as 
far back as 1709. 

After this there isa blank in the narrative 
until the year 1745, a period of about 70 years, 
from which it may be inferred that no facts are 
preserved in reference to the Society in North 
Carolina during that period. The narrative states 
that about the year 1745 some Friends who were 
settled at Core Sound, and some on the 
Cape Fear, came under the notice of the Yearly 
Meeting, and soon after Monthly Meetings were 
held at those places ; and in the year ‘1748 a 
Monthly Meeting was substituted at Falling 
Creek in Johnston County. In the year 1750 a 
new settlement of Friends was formed at Cane 
Creek, and soon aftera Monthly Meeting was 
held there. In the year 1759, the Y early “Meet- 
ing granted to Friends at Cane Creek and New 
Garden, the privilege of holding a Quarterly 
Meeting, a considerable number of Friends hav- 
ing emigrated to the western part of the State 
“from the northward and eastward.” The nar- 
rative also states that “some time after the first 
settlement of Friends in these parts, a considera. 
ble number removed from Nantucket Island, and 
settled about New Garden.” This emigration 
occurred about the year 1773, and was made up 
of a hardy, energetic race of men, who thus ex- 
changed the hardships and perils of a seafaring 
life, and a residence upon that sandy and barren 
Island, for the delightful climate and at that 
time productive soil of this new and wilderness 
country so far removed from the scenes and hab- 
its of their early life. Many of their descend- 
ants are now scattered through the Western 
States, and still retain some of the distinguishing 
traits of character of their ancestors, and almost 
universally feel a deep interest in and attachment 
for the Island which was the home of their fathers, 
little inviting as it may appear to others. 

The narrative closes its meagre account of the 
first settlements and of the 
meetings with the remark, “ Several other Quar- 
terly Meetings have since been settled as Friends 
have increased, and our Yearly Meeting now (in 
1808) is composed of five Quarterly Meetings in 
North Carolina, and one in Tennessee. The 
Eastern Quarterly, (in North Carolina,) is com- 
posed of five Monthly Meetings, one in Pasquo- 
tank, two in Perquimans, and two in Northamp- 
ton Counties, including ten public First day 
meetings for worship. But as we keep no list 
of the names of our members, the particular 
number at different times past cannot be ascer- 
tained.” C. F. C. 

[To be concluded.] 
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REVIEW. 


A VOICE FROM RUINED WALLS. 
Extract from a Letter from Mr. Owen, American Mis- 
sionary at Allahabad. 

“Our mission at Futteypoor is deeply indebt- 
ed to that good man, Robert Tucker, the Judge 
of that place, who was killed there in June. I 
visited the ruins of his bungalow, and saw on the 
walls of his sitting room, printed in large letters, 
which fire and water had not obliterated, on one 
side the words Fear Gop, on another, Love 
youR Enemies, on athird, PREPARE FOR DEATH. 
By the side of the grand trunk road, quite unin- 
jured, stand the four pillars he had constructed, 
containing tablets with inscriptions from the Bi- 
ble. One pair contains the ten commandments, 
in Urdu and Hindi, the other pair the portion of 
Scripture in John iii. 14—18, also in Urdu and 
Hindi. No attempt seems to have been made to 
disturb these, although almost everything else 
left there by Europeans was most wantonly de- 
stroyed. These pillars seem a sacred legacy.” 

The above scarcely needs comment. What 
can be more touching than the simple record 
given of a Christian’s ruined home, with its 
blackened walls still bearing witness to a faith 
and love which could not die! Oh, that the 
sentences, Fear God, Love your Enemies, Pre- 
pare for Death, might be written by the Spirit, 
upon each of our hearts! Then, even if death 
should come to us, as it came to the Judge of 
Futteypoor, in a violent and startling form, we 
might realize the truth that he who fears God 
need have no other fear; and that he who, through 
faith in the Redeemer, seeks to make life a pre- 
paration for death, will find death but the thresh- 
old of everlasting life, the brief passage to eter- 
nal glory. — Leisure Hour. 

inte 


HERSCHELL’S VISIT TO HIS FATHER-LAND. 


We reached Ancona on the Ist of April, and 
on the evening of the 2d we embarked on board 


of an Austrian steamer. One of our fellow- 
passengers was a Jew; and as an interview on 
the high seas is not liable to the objections that 
attend reporting an interview on land, I may 
mention that | had much interesting conversa- 
tion with him. He seemed an upright and 
sincere man, and entered readily into conversa- 
tion with me. One evening, after the other 
passengers had retired, he came to me and said, 
that his mind had been very much disturbed and 
unsettled about the coming of the Messiah. He 
had always been taught to believe that before 
His coming, the Jews were to become more reli- 
gious; but instead of this, they are becoming 
more and more ungodly, and if this be so, will 
the Messiah ever come? I told him, that to me, 
who believe He has already come, as the one 
great sacrifice for sin, this is no difficulty ; as He 
himself says in reference to His second coming : 
.“ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 
i faith on the earth?” He said this to the Jews, 
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ond it is literally toking place among + dienes but 
God is not leaving Himself without witnesses, as 
the prophet has said, “ Except the Lord of Hosts 
had left unto us a very small remnant, we should 
have been as Sodom, and we should have been 
like unto Gomorrah.” This small remnant of 
witnesses consists of truly religious Jews, who 
believe in Jesus Christ as their Messiah, and 
walk in holiness of life. I then asked him what 
he meant by being religious? He said, putting 
on the phylacteries, by which we are reminded of 
God’s commandments; and repeating about the 
sacrifices, which reminds us of God’s pardoning | 
mercy. I asked him what Scriptural authority 
there ? He seem- 


was for putting on phylacteries ! 
ed amazed at my ignorance, and repeated the 
passage in Deut. v.6,8%: “ And these words 
which I command thee this day shall be in thine 
heart, and thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes.” I told him that if God meant the 
words of Moses to be put into a leather case, it 
ought to be the whole books of Moses, and not 
merely one passage from them ; but that any one 
giving heed to the spirit of that chapter, and not 
to the mere letter, would see it had a far deeper 
meaning than binding on a few words of the law 
to the forehead and arm ; that it meant the laying | 
up of God's precepts in the heart, and practising 
them in the life and conversation. He still in-| 


sisted that if it were not for the phylactery, and 


other outward observances, there would be no 
religion at all among the Jews; and that for the 





sake of the unlearned, especially, it is necessary 
to have many outward observances. I reminded | 
him that one of the blessings promised at the | 
coming of the Messiah, is, that to the meek or! 
poor the good tidings of salvation are to be an- 
nounced ; and that the “ wayfaring man, though a| 
simple one, shall not err” in the way of holiness. | 

I then explained to him how the pardoning love | 
of God is seen in Christ Jesus; and how I ean! 
behold in him, Jehovah tzidkenu, the Lord our | 
righteousness ; and I see in Him my resurrection | 
from the dead. He said, “I wish I could be-| 

lieve all this ; but business oce upies my thou; chts | 
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went ienmediately to the Acropolis, and I was 
overpowered by the scene; it surpassed any 
thing I could have imagined. The labor and 
art which are displayed there, and the massive- 
ness of the structures, all ery aloud, as it were, 
and declare the former glory of Athens. From 
the Acropolis we proceeded to Mars’ Hill, where 
Paul stood before the wise and noble of Athens. 
Mars’ Hill is an elevated rock standing opposite 
the Acropolis. From this spot Paul had a full 
view of all the splendid buildings that then 
adorned Athens; and as he looked on their 
magnificent temples, of which the Athenians 
were proud, “his spirit was stirred in him,” 
when he saw that these only ministered to 
their idolatry, and he said to them: “God that 
made the world, and all things therein, seeing 
that He is Lord of Heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands.” It is impos- 
sible to describe the vividness with which this 
address of Paul’s came to my mind; and how 
very appropriate it is there felt to be. And if 
he stood there now, what could he say to the 
Athenians? Would he not still count them in 
all things ‘too superstitious?” Would he not 


'think their worship only a different form of 


idolatry ; and declare that the God he served is 
still to them an “ unknown God ?” 

| looked with the deepest interest on the 
Corinthian hills, and on the road to Corinth, on 
which Paul travelled when he departed from 
Athens. The lively feelings with which we 
view the spots that have been trodden or inhabit- 
ed by eminent saints of God, teach us how easily 
these feelings may grow into idolatry; how easy 
it is to begin by simply commemorating a saint, 
and end in worshipping him. But how would 
all such undue veneration be rebuked by these 
|holy men: “ See thou do it not; for I am thy 
fellow-servant.’ 

We arrived at Constantinople about five o'clock 
in the morning of the 16th of April. The view 

f the city from the water is indeed magnificent. 
“The first part of the city which meets the view 
upon entering the Bosp horus from the south, 
called Stamboul. Here the massy dome of St. 


so much, that I have notime for thinkingon these | Sophia, and graceful minarets of eve ry kind, 
things ; and besides this, I live in a bigoted Ro-| crowd upon the sight. Palaces, mosques ond 
man Catholic country, where all the disp lays of| baths, seem to be without number in this re- 
their religious ceremonies are very offensive to! nowned capital. And then the rich verdant 
the feelings of a devout Jew; and if I wi ished | trees that surround so many of the white marble 
to become a Christian, | must, by the law of the | buildings, and the clear blue sea, which, like a 
land, become a Roman Catholic; and I have seen | deep, full river, laves the shore and flows up the 
so much wic *kedness and bigotry among the Jews | harbor, combine to give Constantinople a gorgeous 
who become Romanists, that I shrink from the | be vauty which is perhaps unrivalled by any city 
idea of becoming one of them.” He then re-|in the world.” The beauty, however, is confined 
lated to me several cases of Jews who have be- to the view from without. In the interior, the 
come Jesuits, which L do not consider myself at | streets are narrow and filthy, infested to a most 
liberty to re peat. annoying degree by dogs that belong to no one, 
We left Corfu on the 5th, and reached Patras | but live by what they can pick up in the streets, 
on the 6th. From thence we proceeded tows ards| where they remain day and night. Through the 
Athens, and, after a somewhat rough voyage, | day they are gene rally asleep, and when roused, 
arrived there on the 8th. We lost no time, but! or driven out of the way, are too lazy to bark, 
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but go to sleep again. I was strongly reminded 
by them of the Prophet’s description of unfaith- 
ful pastors—“ They are all dumb dogs, they can- 
not bark; sleeping, lying down, loving to slum. 
ber.” Hateful and disgusting as those wretched 
animals are in the eyes of men, how much more 
hateful in the sight of a holy God are selfish and 
worldly-minded men, who presume to call them- 
selves pastors of Christ’s flock! At night, these 
dogs go howling about the city, exactly accord- 
ing to the description of the Psalmist—“ They re- 
turn at evening, they make a noise like a dog, 
and go round about the city.” 

It was on Sunday morning we landed at Con 
stantinople, and after breakfast one of the Ameri- 
can missionaries, with whom we had travelled, 
called to take us to worship with his brethren. It 
was, indeed, a refreshing season to join in _prais- 
ing our Heavenly Father with these dear bre- 
thren, nearly all of whom are engaged in mis- 
sionary labor. I was delighted to find among 
them Mr. Schwartz, a Christian Jew, connected 
with the London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. This “ unity of spirit” 
is indispensable in a missionary to the Jews. 
What can they think of Christianity if they see 
those who profess it standing aloof from one 
another, or hear one sect of Christian ministers 
denouncing as “unauthorized teachers” others 
who give abundant proof of piety, ability, and 
every other requisite for missionary or ministerial 
work ? 

(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 30, 1859. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetina—Con- 
cluded. Our account last week closed with the 
proceedingsof Third-day. At the opening of the 
sitting on Fourth-day afternoon—there having 
been no session in the morning—the Report 
from the Westtown School Committee was read ; 
but before its consideration was entered upon, a 
Friend proposed that the certificate of our friend 
Robert Lindsey from London Yearly Meeting 
should be read. The proposition was accom- 
panied by some exceedingly appropriate and 
conciliatory remarks, but met with immediate 
opposition, and led toa long discussion, which 
As 
this result may have important bearings upon 
the future relation between Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and the other Yearly Meetings, it is 


closed with the rejection of the certificate. 


proper that we should enter with some minute- 
ness into the grounds of the opposition. 


REVIEW. 


One of the reasons urged against the reading 
of the certificate was, that it was not addressed 
to this Yearly Meeting. To this it was answer- 
ed, that the address was in the usual form of 
such certificates, and similar to that in R. L.’s cer- 
tifieate when he was in this country with Benjamin 
Seebohm. Another objection strongly pressed 
against the reading, was the fact that the certificate 
was not read in the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders on Seventh-day preceding. This, at 
best, could be only a secondary reason—for it left 
untouched the ground upon which the meeting 
of Ministers and Elders rejected the certificate. 
But it was clearly shown that that meeting had no 
authority to decide what certificates should be 
read in the Yearly Meeting, nor to withhold any 
certificates from it. The rule of discipline in 
respect to the reading of certificates in the Year- 
ly Meeting, was, at the request of several Friends, 
read by the Clerk, and is in these words :—“ The 
certificates of such Friends, members of other 
Yearly Meetings, who, from a religious concern, 
are drawn to attend this, are to be read herein.” 
lt is evident from this, that if a member of another 
Yearly Meeting is present in this Yearly Meet- 
ing under religious concern, and is permitted to 
attend it, his certificate must be read. There is 
nothing in the ‘Discipline, nor in the records or 
practice of the Yearly Meeting previous to the 
separation in New England, that can authorize 
or justify the Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
in its attempt to judge for the Yearly Meeting 
what certificates shall not be read. On the con- 
trary, there is no provision made in the Disci- 
pline for the reading of any certificates whatever 
in the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
and, that meeting, as well as all other meetings 
of ministers and elders, is expressly prohibited 
[p. 97] from interfering with the business of any 
meeting for discipline, and, of course, has no 
right to interfere in the business of the Yearly 
Meeting. Soon after the secession in New Eng- 
land, the certificates of several members of that 
Yearly Meeting were refused to be read in our 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and 
also withheld from those members during their 
attendance of the Yearly Meeting itself, so that 
they were unable to present them to that body. 
But these, and all subsequent similar cases, were 
violations of the Discipline, and are of no force 
as precedents for the rejection of Robert Lind- 


sey’s certificate. This objection to the reading 
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of his certificate in the Yearly Meeting was, | 
‘ : : : : 
therefore, like the first, destitute of weight and 
validity. 
Although no reference is made in the Discipline 
to the reading, in the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 


and Elders, of the certificates of members of other 


Yearly Meetings who attend it, yet such reading | 
is manifestly proper; and as that meeting always 
occurs previous to the Yearly Meeting, they are, 
from this fact alone, read first in the former. | 


But, neither upon these grounds nor upon any 


other, has the Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
a right to assume any control over the certificates | 


of members of other Yearly Meetings, who are 





in attendance at our Yearly Meeting under reli- 


vious concern. 


The reading of the certificate was, however, 
strenuously opposed upon other grounds. It was 
stated that Robert Lindsey had attended the 
Yearly Meeting in Ohio, of which Jonathan 
Binns is Clerk, and had thus identified himself 
with those whom Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
has disowned as a body of separatists; and that 
London Yearly Meeting itself holds correspon- 
dence and fellowship with that body ; hence 
it was urged that the certificate could not be 
consistently received. Here was the great point 
of difficulty. If the action in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting two days previous was right in 
refusing to read a minute sent to it by London 
Yearly Meeting; if its proceedings have been 
correct in acknowledging the “ Hoyle Meeting” 
as the true Yearly Meeting of Ohio, and re- 
fusing fellowship with the Ohio Yearly Meeting 
Which London Yearly Meeting and all the other 
Yearly Meetings have acknowledged as such ; 
and uf Philade iphia Yearly Meeting is to con- 
tinue in this position, then, indeed it cannot fair- 
ly be denied that there would be an inconsis 
tency in reading this certificate or any other 
document issued under the authority of London 
Yearly Meeting. It should be remembered, too, 
that the other Yearly Meetings, including Lon- 
don, have refused epistolary correspondence with 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on account of the 
position it has assumed with respect to the “Hoyle 
Meeting ;” and while this condition of things 
remains, it is not easy to perceive how certifi- 
cates of Ministry or membership can with pro- 
priety pass between Philadelphia Yearly Meet 
ing and those Yearly Meetings, or between their 
respective subordinate Meetings. 
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But many of the members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting are extremely dissatisfied with its 
present condition, and are anxious that it should 
retrace those steps which have brought it and its 
subordinate Meetings into anarchy, rendering 
some of the most important requisitions of the 
Discipline of no effect, and preventing Chris- 
tian fellowship and correspondence with the 
brethren of other Yearly Meetings. They would, 
therefore, gladly receive their divinely commis- 
sioned brother, who, in the love of the Gospel, is 
going into the “ streets and lanes of the city,” 
and searching the “ highways and hedges ” of the 
earth, that the “ great supper” and the house of 
But noth- 
ing could induce the controlling parties in the 


his Lord may be filled with guests. 


meeting to change their course, and the certifi- 
cate was not read! This result, after a long and 
full discussion of the subject, sorrowfully con- 
firms the opinion we expressed last week, that 
there is little, if any ground to hope that Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. as at present constituted, 
will ever resume its correspondence with London 
or any other Yearly Meeting. 

Fifth-Day. 


in the several meeting houses in the forenoon, 


Meetings for worship were held 


and a session in the afternoon concluded the 
Yearly Meeting. 
on the Appeal, made a Re ort confirming the 
judgment of the Northern District Monthly Meet- 


ing. The “Indian Committee ” 


A majority of the Committee 


gave a favora- 
ble statement of the condition of the Indians un- 
der its care, in the State of New York. Reports 
were read from the Quarterly Meetings respecting 
education, and the use of spirituous liquors as a 
drink, and those subjects were again directed to 
the continued attention of Quarterly and Month- 
ly Meetings. 
ites 

Marriep, On the 16th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, Su- 
gar Grove, Hendricks County, Ind., Exocn S. Pear- 
son to Epira Stantey, daughter of Matthew and Eu- 
nice Stanley. 
, On the 14th inst., at Friends’ Meeting, Sugar 
Grove, Hendricks Co., Ind., Samvent J. Haptey, of 
White Lick Monthly Meeting, Morgan Co., Ind., to 
Losapa A. Brown, of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 





atin 
Drep, Second mo. 15th, 1859, in Polk Co., Iowa, 
Apam Apamsoy, a member of Three Rivers Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Warren Co., lowa, aged 36 years. 
, At Fairhaven, Mass., on the 18th inst., 
Hompurey Kempton, in the 71st year of his age. 








, Suddenly, near Indianola, Warren Co., lowa, 
on the 6th inst., Samven MenpEeNHALL, in the 44th 
year of his age, a member of Three Rivers Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Diep, Suddenly. on the morning of the 7th of 2d 
mo., 1659, near Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio, 
Francis Lupton, in the 57th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 6th of 12th mo., 1858, at the resi- 
dence of her nephew, Robert Lupton, Ruta Luprtoy, 
in the 73d year of her age, a member of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

, On the 16th inst., at Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
Manon Batemay, in the 4§th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

During his illness he manifested much patience, 
and forcibly impressed it on his brothers and sisters 


not to put off the work of the soul’s salvation to a} 


death bed. He has left to his friends the consoling 
belief that his end was peace. 

, In Salem, Iowa, on the 23d of 3d mo., 1859, 
Cnartes Grover, in the 72d year of his age, an 
esteemed member of Salem Monthly Meeting, lowa. 

In Brunswick, Maine, Ist mo. 14th, 1859, 
Carr VARNEY, an esteemed member of Durham 
Monthly Meeting, in the *6th year of his age. 

The fore part of his illness, which was a protracted 
one, was at times attended with great physical suf- 
fering, which he endured with exemplary patience, 
and Christian resignation. But for some time before 
his close, his sufferings were comparatively small; he 
seemed sensible of his approaching dissolution, spoke 


of the peace and quietness of mind he was favored to | 
enjoy, said he saw nothing in his way, and could | 


say ‘‘thy will, Oh! Lord be done.’’ His speech 
was much impaired the last few days of his life, yet 
it was evident he was oft engaged in prayer and 
praise to the Most High. 

He passed away as one falling into a sweet sleep- 
= ——. In Westbrook, near Portland, Maine, 2d mo. 
Ist, 1859, Davin WinsLow, a worthy member of the 
Society of Friends, in the §4th year of his age. 

This dear Friend will probably be remembered by 
Friends in different parts of the country, as many a 
weary traveller has found a quiet resting place under 
his roof, and he never appeared happier than when 
surrounded by his Friends, or administering to their 
wants, nor was his hospitality confined to the mem- 
bers of his own Society, but embraced the deserving 
of all classes without distinction. 

Death was not an unlooked for messenger to him ; 
he often, particularly of latter time, spoke of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, and when the undeniable mes- 


senger drew near, he appeared to have no wish to re- | 


main longer here than to feel a full assurance that 
his end would be peace; which we fully believe was 
mercifully granted, although for atime the poor mind 
was disturbed with doubtful fears and discourage- 
ments, but on taking leave of his surviving partner, 
he assured her all was right, and quietly passed 
away. 


MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH T. KING, 


with Extracts from her Journal and Letters. Pub- | 


lished by Armstrong & Berry, Baltimore, price 35 
cents. For sale by them, and by 8. 8. & W. Wood, 


389 Broadway New York, Wm. Macniven, office of | 


Friends’ Review, and U. Hunt & Son, North 4th St. 
Philadelphia. 
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WANTED. 


In a small family in the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia, a woman Friend to take charge of, and instruct 
two young children. 
salary with the comforts of a home would be offered. 

Address H. at the office of the Friends’ Review. 


To a suitable person, a fair | 


A situation is wanted by a young woman, a mem- 
ber of the Religiohs Society of Friends, as Teacher in 
a primary school, or of a class of small children ina 
family. 

Apply at the office of Friends’ Review. 

4th mo. 23, 


eae 
OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 31st of 5th month next, and will continue nine 
| weeks, under the charge of Albert K. Smiley, as Prin- 
| cipal. 

Tuition and boarding for half the term will be re- 
quired in advance. 

The Boarding House in connection with the School, 
will be under the charge of James Van Blarcom, Su- 
| perintendent, and Lydia Ellen Cole, Matron, where 
| board will be furnished on very réasonable terms, 
and every necessary attention paid to the children 
of Friends and others who may attend. 

For admission, application should be made to the 
Principal or Superintendent, at Vassalboro’, Maine. 

On behalf of Board of Managers, 

Gro. Ricnarpson, Clerk. 

4th mo. 18, 1858. 


— +08 — 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 





The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
| Association, will be held at the Committee-room, 
Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth mo. 9th, 
1859, at 4 o’clock. 
CuHares Exuis, Secretary. 
4th mo. 16—4 t. 


———- 


Books published by the ‘‘Association of Friends for 
the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge,” 
| ard for sale at their Office, No. 109 north Tenth St., 
| Philadelphia : 
If mailed. 
A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry 14 cts. 19 cts. 
A Selection from the Epistles of 
George Fox ae 
The Life of Margaret Fox, wife of 
Geo. Fox 19 
Views of American Slavery a Century 
Ago 21 
Youthfal Pilgrims...... .....0002 ssecccesees 1 21 
A S-lec ion from the Letters of Isaac 
Penington 21 
; Rambles of a Naturalist, and Life of 
the Author, Dr. Godman 21 
A Memoir of William Penn 
| A Memoir of Maria Fox 
A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, and his 
visit to the Pacific Isles...... ........ 20 28 
Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children, il- 
lustrated ~ 
Persons wishing to order any of the above works 
by ma 1, should enclose the price, including postage, 
add essed to Wm. Macniven, Agent, 
Box 2149, P. O. Philada., Pa. 
—~ ~+08> 


HOW LINNZUS BECAME A BOTANIST. 


He was hardly four years old when he chanced 
to accompany his father to a rural féte at Moklen ; 
and in the evening, it being a pleasant season of 
the year, the guests seated themselves on the 
flowery turf and listened to the good pastor, who 

entertained them with remarks on the names and 
| properties of the plants which grew around them, 


| 
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showing them the roots of Sucissa, Termeni, 
Orchides, ete. The little Carl attended with the 
utmost eagerness to all he saw and heard, and 
“from that time never ceased harassing his 
father with questions about the name, qualities, 
and nature of every plant he met with ;” an un- 
looked-for result of the evening lecture, and 


which seems to have cost the worthy man no 


small trouble, for the child (not unlike other 
children, for that matter) “very often asked 
more than his father was able to answer;” in 
addition to which he used hurriedly to forget all 
he h: id le arn red, and especi: ally the nannies of the 
plants. To cure him of this mischievous habit 
of inattention, his father refused to answer his 
questions, unless he would promise to remember 
what was told him, which judicious arrangement 
brought a speedy and effectual cure; insomuch | 
that he tells us he ever afterwards retained with 
ease whatever he heard. Besides this retentive- 
ness of memory, 
quickness of sight—an almost necessary qualifi- 
cation for the study of his favorite science. 
When the boy was eight years old, a separate 
plot of ground was assigned to him by his father, 
which was called “ Carl’s Garden,” and which he 
soon stored with collections of plants and wild 
flowers gathered from the woods and fields around 
his dwelling. At the same time he introduced 
a variety of weeds—a treasure which it after- 
wards cost his father no small pains to eradicate 
from his flower-beds. The enterprising youngster 
even tried the experiment of establishing a swarm 
of wild bees and wasps in the garden, the result 
of which was a devastating war waged against the 
domestic hives.—* Brightwell’s Life of Lin- 
NUS. 
ee 
For Friends’ Review 
THE WATER FOWLS OF THE WEST. 
FOR THE YOUTHFUL READERS. 

The water fowls of the Western States do not 

appear to differ very widely from their congevers 


of the East, but the much greater number of 


them in the West must be striking to every ob- 
server who has the opportunity of comparing the 
two sections of country. 

A few days since my attention was taken by a 
bird of unusual spread of wing, soaring aloft; 
but whether eagle, vulture, swan, or pelican, it 
was not, at first sight, easy to determine; a few 
minutes were, however, enough to settle that 
point. After some “ cireumfluence,” or “ great 
compass sailing,” the bird came down, down, 
down from its dizzy height, till it reached the 
centre of a pond and joined the company of two 
others that | had not at first noticed. They were 
too large for ducks, larger even than geese, and 
their elevated heads suggested that they were 
swans. They soon took flight again, and I was 
not near enough to see distinctly the color of 
their plumage, but I apprehend the following 
account, which I have culled from several au- 


he possessed an astonishing! j 


| tumn. 





thors, is correct as applied to these and other wa- 
ter fowls common in the West. Swans, geese, 
ducks of a great many kinds, herons, cormorants, 
pelicans, and sand-hill cranes are the common 
and well known migrating water fowls of the 
Mississippi valley. The noise of their countless 
flocks as they journey through the air in the 
spring, to the sources of the great rivers and 
lakes, and in autumn to the Gulf of Mexico, is 
one of the most familiar sounds to the ear of an 
inhabitant of the West, and one of his stronges 
and pleasantest associations with spring and au- 
The noise of migrating geese and ducks 
at these periods, is also familiar to the ear of an 
Atlantic inhabitant. That of the swans, pelicans, 
and cranes is peculiar to this valley. The tame 
swan is well known for its stateliness and bril- 


liant white, but the wild swan, or Hooper, ( Anas 
cygnus), is distinguished from the tame = cies 
by having the cere, or naked skin at the base of 


its bill, yellow and not black, and in beirg of 
smaller size. 


These birds are found in the northern parts of 


Europe, Asia, and America. The color of the 
wild swan is not white like the tame bird, but 
along the back and tips of the wings, of an ash 
color. But these are slight differences compared 
to what are found upon dissection. In the tame 
swan, the windpipe sinks down into the lungs in 
the ordinary manner; but in the wild, after a 
wonderful contortion, like what is found in the 
crane, it enters through a hole formed in the 
breast-bone ; and being reflected therein, returns 
by the same aperture ; and being contracted into 
a narrow compass by a broad and bony cartilage, 
it is divided into two branches, which, before 
they enter the lungs, are dilated, and, as it were, 
swollen out into two cavities. 

As it is not easy to account for this difference 
of conformation, so it is difficult to reconcile the 


accounts of the ancients with the experience of 


the moderns, concerning the vocal powers of this 
bird. The tame swan is one of the most silent 
of all birds, and the wild one has a note extremely 
loud and disagreeable. It is probable the con- 
volutions of the windpipe may contribute to the 
clangor of it, for such is the harshness of its 
voice, that the bird from hence has been called 
the “Hooper.” It is said, that in the present 
race of swans there is not the 
melody, yet it was the general opinion of anti- 
quity that it was a most ; melodious bird. There 
were, however, some savans who doubted it, and 
from the accounts that have come down to us, it 
appears that Plato and Aristotle took up one side 
of the question, while Pliny and Virgil defended 
the other. But whether the Greek philosophers 
or their opponents were the successful pleaders 
we may leave for the present, while we say a 
word more about the modern, or rather the Ameri- 
can wild swan. 

Its migrating phalanxes are in perfect, regular 
form, like that of the geese, which is two sides 
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of a triangle, the point where the two sides meet 
being foremost, dividing the air as a plow does 
the earth. They sometimes join flocks, and fly 
intermixed with each other. Their noise on the 
wing, is like the distant sound of a trumpet. 

Of the skins of the swan, which are used in 
England with the down upon them, for muffs, 
tippets, and powder puffs, the inhabitants of Ice- 
land and Kamschatka make garments of differ- 
ent kinds. The North American Indians weave 
the down into ornamental dresses, and form the | 
large feathers into caps and plumes to decorate 
the heads of their warriors. 

Now, perhaps, some may enquire what moral | 
lesson can we learn from this or any other ac- 
quaintance with natural history? Let us look | 
at the adaptation so conspicuous, when viewing 
water fowls in connection with the two elements, | 
air and water, in which they seem so much at | 
home—the webbed-foot to paddle with and the | 
wide spreading wings to fly with,—so appropriate 
indeed, do they appear, that the belief of their | 
creation bya Being of transcendent wisdom, power, 
and goodness is readily accepted by minds in a 
healthy condition. That be/ief forms one link in 
the great chain of connection between the won- 
derful works that are seen, and the still more 
wonderful Author that is unseen. The intellectual 
eye, when not blinded by skepticism or dimmed 
by bigotry, can see not only “three,” but “a 
cloud of witnesses’ that “agree in one’ testi- | 
mony, that “ the earth is full of the goodness of | 
the Lord;” that “ His tender mercies are over 
all His works;” and the reverential response 
echoed back from the soul, is “ Lord, what is | 
man, that thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man, that thou visitest him 2” 

Another lesson these various species of water 
fowls teach us, that is forbearanee. I have ob- | 
served no signs of monopoly among them,—no| 
water-monopoly, no air-monopoly, no land monop- | 


to the Emperor of Japan. In 


of a doe or fawn, while the latter is too young to 
take care of itself!” He stated that he had often 
seen it demonstrated. He had taken his dogs 
over the ground where he had just before seen 
them pass, and they would take no notice of the 
track, and could not be induced to follow when 
taken to the spot, while they would instantly 
discover the track of any deer not having young 
ones. This is but one proof of the adaptation 
of the Creator's laws to preserve life when it most 
needs protection. 
titi 


From the Washington Union. 


INTERESTING FROM JAPAN. 


The subjoined narrative of the visit of Town- 
send Harris, United States Consul for Japan, 
to Yeddo, and the presentation of the letter of 
the President of the United States to the Em- 
peror of Japan, will be read with the interest 
which attaches to everything connected with 
our relations with the Exstern World. These 
etters, written with conversational freedom, and 
not intended for the public eye, we are gratified 
to have the opportunity to lay before our read- 
ers: 

U. S. ConsuLATE GENERAL, 
Simoda, Japan, July 2, 1858. 

My DEAR You are aware that I 
brought with me to this country a letter from 
the President of the United States, addressed 
the month of 
October, 1856, I wrote to the government of 
Yeddo that I wished to go to that city for the 
purpose of delivering the letter with which I had 
been intrusted. It would notinterest you to read 
an account of the various means used by the Jap- 
anese to induce me to deliver the letter at Simo- 
da, nor to read an account of the negotiations 
thereupon, which were spun out for some ten 
months. At last, finding that I could not be 


oly. One is almost tempted to believe they are| moved from my original determination, they 
in advance of the present generation of men in| yielded all the points at issue, and agreed that 
the value these put upon the injunction, “free/y |] should go to Yeddo, and deliver the letter, at a 
ye have received, freely give,” reminding one of | public audience, to the Kmperor. This was a 
what has been so well said of “the blessed days | decided success, and I drew favorable omens from 
of primitive Christianity, when the liberty of the | this removal of the great barrier which had hith- 
spirit triumphed over all obstructions ; when in | erto prevented a personal communication with 
the congregation, all might prophesy and all be | the government. More than two months were 
edified.” May it be ever your concern, as you | consumed by the Japanese in making their prep- 
take your places upon the stage of active life, so | arations for my journey and for my reception at 
to live as to be true exponents of the teaching of | Yeddo. | was informed that the Emperor had 
Him who has taught us to pray, “ forgive us our | given orders that I should receive the same hon- 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against | ors as are paid to the princes of the blood, as well 
us.” H. M. | on the road as in the towns and villages through 
which I would pass. I was told that the vice- 
PROTECTION OF YOUNG governor of Simoda would attend me, in the 
An old Canadian hunter declares that the| character of a courier, and that he would implic- 
reason why the wild deer were not all killed when | itly obey all my instructions 
young, (as they breed once a year, and are always| My train numbered some one hundred and fif- 
surrounded by other animals which prey upon | ty persons, composed of guards, (my own), norri- 
them, as dogs, wolves, bears, panthers, etc.,) is,| mon bearers, cooks, grooms, shoe bearers, cane- 
that “ no dog or other animal can smell the track ' bearers, fan-bearers, and last, though not least, a 


DEER. 
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standard bearer, and a lenge number of euslien: | 
I performed the journey partly on horseback and | 
partly in a norrimon, which is the Japanese 
name for a palanquin. 

The Japanese norrimon will compare with 
the celebrated iron cages of Cardinal Balne of | 
France, in which the poor inmate could neither 
lie down nor stand up. In the norrimon the 
Japanese kneel and place their feet close togeth- 
er, avd then sit on their heels; if they wish to} 
repose themselves, they lean forward, and rest 
the chin upon their knees, so that the body 
and limbs form three horizontal folds or plies— 
a position that they assume and keep without | 
annoyance, from long practice, and from the 
great flexibility of their joints, but which is al- 
most unattainable by a white man, and is abso- 
lutely une ndurable. 

I had a norrimon made for me seven feet long, 
and init I puta mattress and pillows, which made 
it as comfortable as the Indian palanquin ; but | 
of all the modes of travelling, the camel, the el- | 
ephant, and the palanquin are the most fa- 
tiguing. 

“On the lovely morning of Monday, Nov. 23, I 
started for the long desired goal of my wishes— 
Yeddo. Four jads, with small bamboo wands, | 
led the way as harbiogers,and their voices sound- 
ed quite musical as they sang the Japanese 
words, for ‘ clear the way,” “clear the way,” 
“kneel down,” “kneel down.” Next followed | 
a a officer on horse-back; then came a| 
large lackered tablet, bearing my name and my 
title in immense Chinese characters. The tablet 
was supported by two huge transparent lanterns, | 
which bore similar inscriptions. Next came 
a stout fellow, bearing the * stars and stripes,” 
with four guards. I followed either on horse- 
back or in my norrimon, and attended by twelve 





| comfort. 
| arrived at Missima, a town on the To-ky-do, or 
| great East road, and from thence to Yeddo, the 
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whic h had hese fitted 1 up for me, with new - bath- 
rooms and other appliances to contribute to my 
On the evening of the third day I 


road is wide and good. On the great roads of 
Japan nice buildings are erected for the accom- 
modation of the princes when they travel; they 
are called Howjin; and it was in them that I had 
my quarters for the remainder of my journey. 
On my arrival at one of these buildings the 
Vice-Governor would hasten to compliment me 
on my arrival, and ask after my health. On 
one occasion I asked him to come into the house, 
but he shook his head, and said he dared not 


| do it, as only those of “exalted rank’ could 
}enter a Howjin; yet this man has received some 


thirty steps of promotion, wears the imperial 
arms on his sleeve, and is the ‘‘ Leader of One 
Thousand Stars’’—i. e., the commander of one 
thousand soldiers. 

My first day’s journey on the To-ky-do was 
over the mountain Hacone, which is some 4,500 
feet high. After I had passed the crest of the 
mountain, and had descended about one third of 
the way, | came to a perfect bijou of a rest house. 
Everything was in miniature. The house was 
new, and nothing could exceed its neatness. A 
miniature garden adorned the rear; the trees 
were dwarfed to the smallest of possible sizes. 
Here were tiny temples and grottoes, and bridges 
so petite that nothing heavier than a fairy could 
| walk over them. A canal and fish-pond, paved 
with snow-white pebbles, were filled with water 
of crystal clearness; the gold and silver fish, 
however, were of enormous size, some being 
quite two feet long, and a gray-headed old carp 
appeared to be the patriarch of the fiany family. 

The passage of Mount Hacone was not com- 


guards. Next came Mr. Heuskin, (interpreter, )| pleted until after nightfall; but L did not regret 
and after him I do not recollect bow it was ar-| beiag belated, as it afforded me the novel sight 


ranged, except that the Vice Governor brought up 
the rear. 

For the first three days the route was entan- 
gled among the mountains and deep ravines 
which compose the peninsula of Idsu. The 
path (for it could not be called a road) was nar- 
row, and in many places was formed by cutting 


of my train brilliantly lighted by a large number 
of huge bamboo torches. As the train twisted 
and tarned among the descents of the mountain, 
it looked like the tail of a huge fiery dragon. 
On reaching the plain | was met by the author- 
ities of the city of Odowara aud a whole army of 
lanterns, of all imaginable sizes and colors, each 


steps in the Jufa rocks, and sometimes it ran} being decorated with the arms of its owner, and 


over mountains 4,000 feet high. On the sec- 
ond day I reached Ugasima, and as | emerged 
from the gorges of Mount Amagi, I had my first 
view of ‘‘ Fusi Yama,” the “ Matchless Moun- 
tain.” The sight was grand beyond descrip 
tion. As viewed from the temple at Ugasima, 
the mountain appears to be entirely isolated, and 
shoots up ina glorious and perfect cone 10,000 
feet high! It was covered with snow, and in 
the bright sunlight it glittered like frosted sil. 
ver. Inits majestic solitude it struck me as being 
even more grand and imposing than the celebrat- 
ed Dwhalgiri of the Himalaya mountains. For 
the first two nights I was lodged in temples, 


the whole furming an ensemble that was lively 
and pleasing. [ passed Sunday, the 29th of 
November, at Kawasaki. This is the town that 
Captain Bittinger reached when he made his 
cele brated dash ¢ at Yeddo. (See Commodore Per- 
ry’s Journal of the Japan Expedition.) From 
my first arrival in Japan up to the present day I 
have refused to transact any business onSunday. 
I soon got the Jupinese to understand my mo- 
tive, and | am sure it hus increased their respect 
for me. 

The roads were all repaired and cleanly swept 
on the whole of my route before I passed ; bridges 
were put in order, and many new ones built ; 
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all travel on the road was stepped, so that I did) 
not see those crowds of travellers, priests, nuns, 


&c., described by Kempfer; the shops in all the| 


towns and villages were closed, (except cook- 

shops and tea-houses,) and the inhabitants, clad 
in their holiday clothes, knelt on mats spread in | 
front of their houses; not a sound was heard, | 

nor a gesture indicative of curiosity seen; all 
was respectful silence. The people were ordered 
to cast down their eyes, as I passed, as I wastoo 
high even to be looked at; but this order was 
only partially obeyed, for the dear daughters of 
Eve would have a péep, regardless of the conse- 
quences. The authorities of the towns and villages 
met me at their boundaries, and saluted me by 
kneeling and “ knocking heads;’’ they then led 
the way through their little jurisdictions, and 
took leave by similar prostrations. 

To you, who know me so well, I trust I need 
not say that these ceremonies and slavish observ- 
auces but ill agreed with my simple habits, and 
that they were utterly repugnant to my sincere 
republican principles. But whatcould I do? 1 
knew that the ultimate success of the real object 
of my mission to Yeddo, did, in fact, very much 
depend on the state and ceremony which were ob- 
served on my journey, and which would attend 
my entry into Yeddo. Such being my feelings 
and opinions, I did not, on the one hand, de- 
mand any of these honors, nor, on the other, re- 
fuse them when offered to me. 

On Monday, the 30th of November, I made 
my entry into Yeddo. My followers put on their 
camissimos, or dresses of ceremony, decorated 
with any quantity of eagles. 

I should not have known when I passed the 
line which separates Sinagana from Yeddo had 
the spot not been pointed out to me, as the houses 
form a continuous street for some miles before you 
reach the actual boundary of the city. From the 
gate by which [entered the city to my quarters was 
about seven miles. The streets of Yeddo are di- 
vided into sections of 100 yards by gates and 
palisades of strong timber. This enables the 
police to isolate any portion of the city, or 
apy line running through it, and thus prevent 
the assembling of crowds or mobs. When we 
approached a gate it was opened, and as soon as 
the rear had passed through it was closed. The 
gates of all the cross streets were also kept closed. 
I could see immense crowds beyond those gates, 
but the people on our actual line of march were 
those only that occupied the buildings on the 
route. Notwithstanding all this, the number 
that assembled was prodigious. The centre of 
the way was kept clear, and the crowd kept back 
by ropes stretched along each side of the street. 
The assemblage was composed of men, women, 
and children, of all ranks and conditions—the 
women being the larger number. I estimated 
the two lines of people that extended along the 
way, from my entrance into the city to the place 
provided for my residence, to have been full 


300- 000. ). Yet i in all this vast concourse I did not 
hear a word, except the covstant cry of the Har- 
bingers, Satu, Satu ! 

The house prepared for me was situated with- 
in the fourth circle of the castle, or aristocratic 
| portion of thecity,and large enough to accomme- 
date five hundred persons, in the » Japanese mane 
ner. 

On my arrival [ was warmly weleomed by my 
good friend, the Prince of Sinano, who showed 
me the various provisions that had been made 
for my accommodation and comfort, and which 
included chairs, tables, bedsteads, ke. &e., none 
of which are used by the Japanese. 

The following day the Prince of Tamba visited 
me in great state. He said he came asa “special 
ambassador’’ from the Emperor to congratulate 
me on my arrival, and to ask after my health. 
After receiving these compliments, and making 
a suitable reply, the Prince pointed toa large 
box which he said was a present to me from his 
majesty. I found the box contained five large trays 
of bon bons, weighing over one hundred pounds. 

I subsequently visited the hereditary Prince 
of Hotta, chief of the great Council of State and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The Visit was a 
pleasant one, and the arrangements for my audi- 
ence were completed. I gave the Prince a copy 
of my intended speech to the Emperor, and be- 
fore [ left he gave a copy of the reply the Empe- 
ror would make to me. By this arrangement, 
the speeches being both translated beforehand, 
we would be enabled to dispense with the pre- 
sence of interpreters at the audience. On the 
Monday week after my arrival I set out for the 
Palace. My train blazed out in new silk dre-ses, 
and my guard wore their breeches rolled up to 
the middle of the thigh. You must know that 
the wearing of breeches in Japan is a mark of 
high rank, or, if worn by an inferior, that he is 
in the service of one of the highest rank ; so that 
the wearing of breeches here is as much coveted 
as it is said to be in certain quarters of America, 
and that here as well as in America the article isa 
type or emblem of powerorauthority. A new flag, 
made of Japanese crape, was carried before me. 
This flag is the first foreign banner that was ever 
earried through this great city, and I mean to 
preserve it as a precious relic. The distance 
from my residence to the Palace was over two 
miles. On arriving at the bridge over the third 
mout, or ditch, all my train left their horses and 
norrimons and proceeded on foot. I continued 
in my norrimon, and was carried over three 
moats, and through as many fortified gateways 
up to the gate of the Palace itself 1 was re- 
ceived at the entrance by two chamberlains, who, 
having “knocked head,” conducted me to an 
apartment where 1 found a chair for my use. 
Tea, bon-bons, and other refreshments, were then 
offered to me. A large number of the Princes came 
to be presented tome. At length I was told the 
Emperor was ready to receive me. I passed 
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through a large hall in which some 300 to 400 of | very nice affair that had oe “0 prepared in the 
the hi; ah nobles of - Japan, all dressed in their court | Palace. 


dresses, were kneeling, ‘and as silent and as mo- | 
tionless as statues; and from this hall I cntered | 
the audience chamber. At this moment a cham- 
berlain called out, in a loud voice, “ Merrican 
Ambassador,” and the Prince of Sinano threw 
himself down and crawled along as I walked in 
Mr. Heusken, my secretary, who carried the 
President’s letter, halted at the entrance. I ad- 
vanced up the room, making three bows as [| 
proceeded, and halted at the head of two lines 
of men, who were prostrate on their faces; those 
on my right were the five members of the Voun- 
cil of State, with the Prince of Bittsu at their 
head, and those on the left were three brothers | 
of the Emperor. 


His majesty was seated on a chair placed on | 
a dais, elevated some three feet above the floor| 
of the chamber. He was dressed in yellow silk, 
and wore a black lackered cap that utterly defies | 
description. After a short pause, | made my | 
address to him, and, after a similar pause, he | 
replied to me in a clear and . sant voice. 
When the, Emperor had finished, Mr Heusken | 
brought the President’s letter tome. [removed 
the silk cover, opened the box, and displayed 
the writing to the Prince of Bittsu, who now} 
stood up. Then, closing the box, I handed it 
to the Prince, whe placed it ona lackere d stand | 
prepared forthe purpose. Mr Heusken having 
returned to his place, and the Prince being again 
prostrate, the Emperor bowed to me, smiling 
pleasantly at the same time. This ended my 
audience, and I backed out of the room, making 
three bows as I retired. 





The usual dress of the Japanese nobles is of | 
silk, but the court dress is made of a coarse yel- | 
low grass cloth, and for a coronet they wear a 
black lackered affair that looks like a distracted 
night cap. I did not see a single gem, jewel or| 
ornament of any kind on the person of the Em- 
peror or on those of his courtiers, who comprised 
the great nobility of Japan. 





My return to Simoda was on a steamer pre- 
sented to the Japanese by the Dutch, and my 
subsequent voyages to and from Yeddo were all 


by water. I do not know the exact date of my 
return to Simoda. There is a perfect blank in 
my memory for about twenty days. Suffice it 
to say, that on the 28th of March I was aware 
that I was us helpless as a child, and that I was 
also aware of the serious nature of my illness. 


In April I again started for Yeddo, notwith- 
standing the strong remonstrance of the physi- 
cians, and I was so feeble that [| was actually 
carried on board the steamer like a child. Hap 
pily no ill effects followed this imprudent, but 
absolutely necessary, step of mine. 

The Emperor manifested the greatest kindness 
and the most marked solicitude for my perfect 
restoration to health. He daily sent me some 


To be concluded, 


or 


| “I will lead them in paths that they have not known.”—Jsa. xlii, 1¢+ 


How few who, from their youthful day, 
Look on to what their life may be, 
Painting the visions of the way 
In colors soft, and bright, and free, 
How few, who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought ! 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 


The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man, 
And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and pain; 
Almost with scorn they think of rest, 
Of holy calm, of tranquil breast. 
But God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 


A lowlier task on them is laid,— 
With love to make the labor light ; 
And there their beauty they must shed 
On quiet homes and lost to sight. 
Changed are their visions high and fair, 
Yet, calm and still, they labor there ; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 


The gentle heart that thinks with pain, 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfil, 
And, if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still; 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought : 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 


And they, the bright, who long to prove, 
In joyous path, in cloudless lot, 
How fresh from earth their grateful love 
Can spring without a stain or spot, — 
Often such youthful heart is given 
The path of grief to walk to heaven ; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 


What matter what the path shall be? 
The end is clear and bright to view ; 
We know that we a strength shall see, 
Whate’er the day may bring to do. 
We see the end, the house of God, 
But not the path to that abode : 
For God, through ways they have not known 
Will lead his own. 
—The Discipline of Life. 


nongipee 
CONTENTMENT IN OBSCURITY. 


Happy the man who unobserved 
Can pass through life, 

In some obscure retreat preserved 
From worldly strife ; 

Contented with a lowly state, 

Nor envious of the rich and great. 


The glittering paths that tempt the crowd 
To weary toil, 

Lead but to realms of storm, and ciond, 
And barren soil: 

The proudest heights to which men rise 

Still leave them far beneath the skies. 
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While others strive for fame, or power, 
Or sordid gain, 

Or catch the pleasures of an hour, 

* Fleeting and vain; 

Be mine the nobler, better part, 

‘the care and culture of the heart. 


Not that I seek to spend my days 
In passive ease, 

Intent alone to find new ways 
Myself to please : 

For the one talent, as for ten, 

A reckoning will be made with men. 


Wide is the scope of charity, 
Well understood ; 
And all may share the luxury 
Of doing good : 
A kindly word is often prized, 
When costly gifts would be despised. 


The choicest blessings earth can show, 
Health, Friendship, Love, 
And Faith, that links the heart below 
To Christ above— 
These free and priceless gifts of Heaven 
To poor and rich alike are given. J. M. 


+ —~+0 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 18th inst. Notwithstanding the expected meet- 


ing of the European Congress, the reports from the | 


Continent continued warlike, and it was doubted 


whether the Italian question would be effectually set- | 


tled by it. The negotiations for it were progressing 
but slowly. Austria, it was reported, positively re- 
fused to take part in it, without a previous and 
simultaneous disarming of the belligerent powers. 
The propositions of Austria were not acceptable to 
the Emperor Napoleon, but he was thought to be 
seeking delay, not being quite prepared to take the 
field. The military preparations of France and Aus- 
tria continued active. A French journal which had 
strongly advocated a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culty, had received an intimation that its publication 
must be suspended while the crisis lasts. Sardinia 
had sent a special Minister to London, whose mission 
gave some hope that peace might still be preserved. 

The reply of Count Buol, the Austrian Minister, to 
Russia’s proposal for the Congress, declares that the 
whole difficulty originates in the policy of Sardinia ; 
that if she will disarm, Austria will do so likewise, 
but until the preliminaries are settled, Austria may 
relax, but will not suspend operations, and her 
troops will continue to march towards Italy. 

The Conference on the affairs of the Danubian 
Principalities met at Paris on the 7th inst. Prince 
Gortschakoff, the Russian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, presided. The representative of Turkey enter- 
ed a protest against the recent double election of 
Couza as Hospodar, appealing to the other Powers to 
maintain the convention of last year. No day was 
fixed for the second meeting. 

Great Brirain.—It had been announced in Parlia- 


ment that the Ministry would dissolve Parliament, | 


and appeal to the constituency. The dissolution 
would probably take place about the 21st., and the 
usual business was proceeding. Many of the candi- 
dates for re-election had issued addresses to their 
constituents. The bill for an East India loan of 
£7,000,000 had passed both Houses. 

The sedition trials at Belfast had terminated in a 
disagreement of the jury, and the prisoners had been 
bound over to the next assizes. 

Russta.—A special Commission, under the presi- 
dency of Gen. Rostovtzoff, has been appointed by the 
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Emperor, to report the best method in which the 
Russian serfs may redeem their houses and gardens. 
This Commission is to finish its project in the &th 
month next. Emancipation will, it is expected, be 
announced by an imperial manifesto on the 20th of 
9th month, when the Emperor’s eldest son will at- 
tain his majority. 

Society IsLanps.—A letter from a resident of Tahiti 
is published in a San Francisco paper, stating that 
on the Ist of 2d month, the French Governor called 
together the foreign residents, and informed them 
that Queen Pomare, having violated the treaty made 
with the French government, would be deposed by 
its representatives, unless she would sign certain 
documents, and he requested the foreigners to take 
part with him, and aid in quelling disturbance, 
should any occur. The next day, becoming appre- 
hensive of a rising of the natives, he called out the 
soldiers, took the Queen in custody, and imprisoned 
the chiefs. The difficulty arose from a conflict of au- 
thority between the native rulers and the French. 
Subsequent accounts represent the difficulty as set- 
tled. 

Inp1A.—Telegraphic advices from Bombay were to 

the 4th ult. The principal remaining leaders of the 
rebels were in concealment, and theirfollowers chief- 
ly dispersed. The financial embarrassments of the 
Indian government were very severe. The Governor 
General had proposed to increase the customs duties 
to the extent of £1,300,000 a year, as one means of 
relief. 
Equapor.—By way of Panama, we have a state- 
ment that Quito has been nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake, with the loss of 2,000 lives. Some 
smaller towns to the northward were also destroyed. 
VenezveLta.—Disturbances continued at the last 
| advices, insurrections having broken out in two dit- 
ferent provinces. Troubles are also anticipated as 
}a result of the late Presidential election under the 
new constitution, as Gen. Castro, the unsuccessful 
candidate, and now provisional President, is sup- 
ported by the military, and it is feared he may try 
to make himself President or Dictator by force. 

Domestic.—Accounts from California to the 5th 
inst., have been received. A bill to divide the State, 
which had been before the Legislature, had passed 
the house of Representatives ; as also a bill callinga 
convention of delegates from California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Arizona, to consider a plan for the 
construction of a Pacific Railroad. 

Governor Medary, of Kansas, has issued a procla- 
mation for the election of delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, which is to assemble at Wyan- 

; dotte. in the 6th month next. The official majority 
in favor ofcalling a Convention was 3881. 

The prolonged wet weather has caused freshets in 
all the western rivers, and great damage has been 
caused by the overflow, especially along Red River, 

' and the lower Mississippi, where the loss is estimated 
at over a million of dollars. 
| ©. A. L. Lamar, the owner of the slaver Wanderer, 
recently caused the arrest of some citizens of Worth 
| Co., Ga., who had aided the Deputy Marshal in ar- 
resting a party of the Africans imported in that ves- 
sel, on their transit through the country. He charged 
them with having stolen from him sundry negroes, 
of the value of $2,000 ; and although the negroes had 
been subsequently given up again to the agents of 
Lamar, who had them in charge, the persons thue 
accused were bound over to appear in the Superior 
| Court of Worth Co., next autumn, to answer to a 
| Charge of larceny. Lamar himself has been indicted 
at Savannah, for aiding and abetting in the Slave 
, Trade, and for holding newly imported Africans as 
, Slaves, but it is not thought likely that he will be 
convicted. 
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